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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



The article on Legends, in this Journal [vol. 
vii., p. 338], by the Kev. James O'Laverty, 
suggests many interesting considerations as to 
the ancient connexion between nations long 
separated from each other. I am persuaded 
that much important truth may yet be dis- 
covered in the researches of the fashionable 
study of ethnology, by attending to the in- 
dications afforded by seemingly insignificant 
coincidences in little matters of customs and 
traditions. The very jests and amusing stories 
of a people are often traceable to remote and 
ancient sources. 

A curious instance occurs in a common " Joe 
Miller" story, of a very poor and very hungry 
man, who could not resist the temptation to order 
a steak at a cook's shop, but, on its being dressed, 
found his appetite so far allayed by the mere 
smell of the savoury meat that he resolved to 
save his last pence, and leave it untasted : where- 
upon the cook brought him before a magistrate, 
and insisted on being paid at least for the smell 
of his dish ; and the magistrate condemned him 
to surrender the coppers; which, however, he 
only jingled in the ear of the cook, and then 
returned to the famished defendant, pronouncing 
that the sound of the cash was sufficient payment 
for the odour of the beef. How this is substan- 
tially borrowed from an ancient Egyptian story, 
recorded by one of the Greek writers, the details 
of which do not bear repeating to modern British 
ears. I am ashamed to confess that I have for- 



gotten the author, and have in vain searched my 
books for the passage. But that I did read it 
many years ago I am quite certain. Perhaps 
some of your readers may hit on it. 

For another instance, I have myself heard a 
boatman in Cork harbour tell of a rat there going 
to feed on an oyster, whose shell lay invitingly 
open, at low water ; but the oyster, closing on 
his snout, held him fast till he was drowned by 
the returning flood-tide. This agrees exactly 
with one of La Fontaine's fables. But the same 
incident was found many centuries ago, by one 
of the earliest western travellers, popularly 
current in India : where, however, it is told of 
a fox — the oysters there being so much larger. 
Many commonly-retailed jokes and bon-mots 
might thus be easily traced back, from land to 
land, and from age to age; and the evidence 
thus hinted, of mutual intercourse, would often 
be found more convincing than that drawn from 
coincidences of greater seeming importance. 

This observation of agreement in traditions 
becomes also very interesting and instructive in 
a critical view of the relative merits of ancient 
writers, especially poets. Mr. O'Laverty' s re- 
marks illustrate this in the case of Homer ; who 
would be very unfairly judged of if we ascribed 
to him the invention of all the fables that form 
so great a part of his narratives. Even Longinus 
and Plato blamed him for faults respecting the 
characters assigned by him to the gods. When, 
however, we regard these as the established 
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popular traditions of his age and country, we 
only admire his judgment in weaving into one 
mighty and varied work, those incidents and 
descriptions which were best fitted to engage the 
prejudices and sympathies of the nations among 
whom he composed his ever-memorable lays. 
Thus, we justly praise in his poems what becomes 
only silly and contemptible in the imitations of 
servile moderns. Homer and Virgil are to be 
admired for things which are only ridiculous in 
Epics manufactured by "the sons of little men," 
according to the approved " receipt." Mytho- 
logical subjects and allusions are striking and 
venerable in Hesiod, and Pindar, and Callima- 
chus, and Horace, which are tiresome and 
ridiculous in the Cockney idolators of Endymion, 
andTithonus,and Andromeda. Shakspeare more 
suitably and wisely has introduced the fairies and 
the witches. 

Mr. Pinkerton, in his mediaeval history of 
Saint Patrick's Purgatory {Journal, vol. iv.], 
has judiciously applied the same principle to the 
illustration of Dante; whose strange work might 
be very unfairly censured, if we attributed to him- 
self the contrivance of the plan, and the inven- 
tion of the principal incidents. Nor would Milton 
escape unmerited blame, if we forgot that his 
descriptions of hell, andhis historyofwars between 
good and bad angels, were merely in accordance 
with the far-derived persuasion universally 
prevalent in his times. 

I believe, also, that seeming trifles of this kind 
may often be found to throw a sure light upon the 
origin of civilization in remote countries. Let us 
take the case of Mexico and Peru. There, if we 
adopt the theories of Prescott and others, the arts 



and polity of the Aztecs, and the laws and institu- 
tions of Manco Capac and the Incas, were the 
indigenous growth of some countries in the 
North East of America j where they arose a few 
centuries before the Spanish invasion, and 
whence they migrated southward. But all proof 
and probability everywhere are utterly against 
the supposition of any savage people sponta- 
neously civilizing themselves. In every instance, 
the germs of improvement can be shown to have 
been imported from some more anciently civi- 
lized region. This theory is well developed in a 
workon the subject by thelateW. C.Taylor,LL.D.; 
who derived his leading ideas from Archbishop 
■Whately. The same view, however, is clearly 
stated and convincingly argued, in a work en- 
titled The Knowledge of Divine things from Revela- 
tion, not from Reason. This book was published 
about a century ago, by the Rev. T. Smith, Rector 
of St. Catherine's, Dublin: it deserves to be better 
known than it is. Many things seem to indicate 
that some nations, possessed of great skill in some 
arts and of much political wisdom, crossed the 
Pacific from Asia, and settled in America. Their 
temples, their idols, their pyramidal high places 
for sacrifice, all too nearly resemble the same class 
of objects in some parts or other of the old world, 
to leave a doubt of a community of origin. A 
coincidence occurs in the little circumstance of 
the print of the bloody hand on parts of those 
buildings. The red hand is found as a talisman 
among the superstitious Jews in Morocco : and 
I suspect the same was the origin of the " red 
hand of the O'Neills' ' in Ulster. Again, Iremember 
to have seen, at the Royal Irish Academy, a 
Peruvian mummy with which were wrapped up 
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several small articles; among which were one or 
two little models of ships or canoes, painted red. 
This reminded me of Homer's epithet " red- 
cheeked," applied to ships. This Peruvian had 
long hair, the locks of which were confined at 
intervals with little transverse hands of gold. I 
could not but think of Euphorbus, whose " curls 
were bound like wasps with gold and silver." — 
[Iliad, xvii. 52.] This mummy was in a sitting 
posture. Now Herodotus (4. 190) says of the 
Nasamones, in the North of Africa, that they 
buried their dead sitting. I have no doubt that 
the more that is learned of the antiquities of the 
Asiatic nations, the more will be discovered to 
throw light on the vestiges of early American 
civilization. 

A singular instance of unexpected agreement 
between nations, the most widely separated in 
position and character, presents itself in that 
strange weapon, the Australian loomerang ; the 
exact counterpart of which has been found in 
the catacombs of Egypt. The resemblance is 
very striking between Herodotus' description of 
the manners of the Scythians and some characte- 
ristics of the American Indians. The use of an 
instrument, exactly like the South American 
" lasso," by the Sagartii, an Asiatic people, 
(Herod. 7. 85) is also remarkable. I may notice 
likewise the Russian practice of hot vapour baths, 
followed by immersion in cold water, or even 
snow. What are called " sweating-houses," 
beside streams in Bome of our Irish mountain 
glens, are the same in principle ; and, if I mis- 
take not, just the same are in use among the 
North American Indians. These also have a kind 
of game, played by their young men with balls 



and clubs, exactly like the Irish " hurling" or 
" goaling." Each of such resemblances is trifling 
in itself ; but they make up together a strong 
cumulative evidence of a common original. 

A curious conjecture of a critical nature once 
occured to me; on seeing in a museum at 
Bristol a rude earthen Peruvian vessel. It 
was like a small vase, with two handles, and 
had under it four clumsy little legs, which rested 
on a sort of a platform, raised at some height 
above a disk of the same diameter, which served 
as a bottom for the entire. These reminded me 
of the two bottoms of Nestor's cup. — [Hiad 11., 
632.] I think a good designer might imagine a 
massy silver cup that would better answer the 
poet's description than the form assigned by any 
of the commentators. Cosmas. 

Extinction op the English Language in 
Ibeland. — I beg to correct a probable error in my 
paper on "Life in Old Ireland," [vol. vii., p. 277] 
where I have asserted that " in the parliament 
of 1541, none of the peers but Lord Ormond 
understood English." The State Letter, printed 
in the State Papers, vol. iii., p. 806, mentions 
that the speech of the speaker, on the opening 
of parliament, was " by the Earl of Ormonde 
declared in Irish." I had taken my assertion 
from a less trustworthy source. Indeed, the 
same letter styles the peers " English and Irish;" 
and it is probable that Lords Gormanstown, 
Slane, Delvin, Howth, and others, spoke the old 
English dialect of the Pale, such as the Book of 
Howth is written in. Hebbebt f. Hoeb. 

Irish Language in Aebica. — In a communi- 
cation from Lord Talbot de Malahide [vol. vii., 
p. 347], it is stated that the African dialect 
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mentioned by Sadi Ombark Benbey as resemb- 
ling the Irish, is spoken " in a mountainous dis- 
trict near Mogador, called Sus or Sua." Now, 
the Berber language is spoken from the moun- 
tains of Souse, which border the Atlantic Ocean, 
to those of the Olleletys, which rise above the 
plains of Kairoan, in the kingdom of Tunis. It 
will, therefore, bo easy for any of your readers 
who have paid attention to the Berber language 
to determine whether it has any affinity with 
the Irish. Senex. 

" That raught at mountains with outstretched arms, 
Yet parted hut the shadow with his hand." 

—King Henry VI., Act i.; Se. rr. Part Hi. 

Query. Had Shakspeare heard of the famous 
" Spectre of the Brocken," produced at sunrise 
by the shadow of a spectator standing on the 
summit of a mountain; or had he witnessed such 
a phenomenon ? Betbo. 

The following are examples of provincialisms 
common in Ulster which occur also in Shaks- 
peare. " Contemptible," in the sense of " con- 
temptuous." "He is a man of a contemptible 
spirit." [All's Well that ends well.'] — "To think 
long," for "to long:" "I thought long." 
[Borneo and Juliet.'] Betbo. 

" Cap him," is a familiar cry in Ulster when 
a horse or other beast is running astray. This 
probably means to stop him, by waving one's 
cap at him. It resembles the Spanish phrase 
" capear el toro," used in tho bull-fights, when 
a bull, pursuing his enemy, is diverted by another 
displaying his red cloak, capa, before him. 

Ceitiber. 

The French are particularly prone to altering 
the proper names of other nations, so that they 
sometimes can hardly be recognized. A very 
curious instance of this occurs in Bapin's Histoire 
d ' Angleterre, liv. xv. ; where, in recording the 
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burning of George "Wishart by Cardinal Beaton, 
he calls the Scottish martyr Sophoeard ! Seeking 
for the origin of this strange misnomer, I found, 
in Buchanan's Eerum Seotiearum Hutoria> 
" Sophoeardius," a pedantio version of " Wise 
heart." " Wishart," however, is the same as 
the Norman " Guiscard." Bapin evidently had 
consulted no authority but Buchanan's Latin 
history. Beieo. 

Hogmanay Niqht. — Mr. Drennan's specula- 
tions on Celtic etymologies [vol. vii., p. 214] 
are very curious, and in most instances seem 
correct. I think, however, he has looked in the 
wrong direction for the origin of the Scottish 
Hogmanay. The following passage, from the 
Seimskringla, or Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway, gives a more probable explanation. 
" Hakon was a good Christian when he came to 
Norway. He kept Sundays, and some token of 
the greatest holydays. He made a law that 
the festival of Yule should begin at the same 
time as Christian people held it ; and that every 
man should brew a maling of malt into ale, and 
therewith keep the Yule holy as long as it lasted. 
Before him the beginning of Yule, or the 
Slaughter- night \Kogg nott] was the night of 
mid- winter ; and Yule was kept for three days 
thereafter." On this passage Mr. Laing, the 
translator, has the following note : "Hoggn nott, 
or mid-winter night, at which the Yule of the 
Odin-worshippers began, is supposed by Olavius 
to have taken its name from the slaughtering, 
hogging, or hewing down of cattle on that night 
for the festival. Eogmaney night is stDl the 
name in Edinburgh for the first night of Yule 
among the common people." Senex. 

Wooden Hobse- Shoes. — In turning over the 
pages of the Ulster Journal of Archaology for 
1858 and '59, the articles on ancient Irish horse 
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shoes reminded me that I had in my possession 
a wooden horse shoe, found in Ireland; a notice 
of which may, perhaps, be interesting to some 
future inquirer on the subject. It is made of 
root of oak ; and advantage seems to have been 
skilfully taken of the natural crooked form of 
the wood, whioh almost of itself turns into the 
necessary shape, and required but little paring 
to become a horse-shoe. One side is in its natural 
state, but the other was flattened by some arti- 
ficial process, which strikes me as worthy of 
remark. It has the appearance of having been 
done by a number of very small instruments of 
a chisel form, acting from a common centre, and 
the grooves formed by them, one close to another, 
with most of the ridges made by the process, are 
still visible all over this particular side. The 
marks left by the teeth of a comb, passed over a 
soft substance, would give something of the 
appearance it presents. Its size is about the 
same as that figured in the Ulster Journal for 
1859, page 168, fig. 1, though the general form 
is somewhat different. There are no nail-holes 
in it; but as it was found with three other 
wooden shoes which have nail-holes in them, it 
is certain that such were intended to be used in 
fastening it on. I may remark that my shoe does 
not appear to have been ever used, or indeed, 
fully finished. 

The person from whom I procured it informed 
me that it was found, with the others already 
mentioned, under the roots of a very old thorn- 
tree in the County Monaghan. These latter are 
stated to have every appearance of being used ; 
and are now in the possession of a nobleman 
residing in the neighbourhood in which they 
were found. 

Dublin, 1860. Thomas O'Gorman. 

In the seventh page of a report of the ethno- 



logical excursion to the western isles of Aran, 
in 1859, by Mr. Martin Haverty, kindly sent 
me by W. E. Wilde, Esq., are some observations 
on the name of the island of Aran. Now, the 
name signifies " the Bread Isle ;" and it seems 
to be remarkable that in a party consisting of 
seventy, amongst which were several distin- 
guished Irish scholars, any difficulty in this 
respect should have occurred. The name sug- 
gested by Mr. Haverty is from an ancient writer 
of the fourteenth century, viz., Augustin Ma- 
graiden, " namely, that Ara signifies a kidney, 
in Irish, such being the shape of the large island.' ' 
The word Aran is the Irish and Scotch Gaelic 
for bread. In Ulster, the term Maide-aran sig- 
nifies a bread-stick, and aran-seagail is the Irish 
for rye-bread. The Isle of Arran, in the Prith of 
Clyde, as well as our Irish islands of Aran, both 
south and northern, appear to take their names 
from the same origin. I should not have troubled 
you with this information, but for the fanciful 
derivation given by Mr. Haverty, of which he 
says "no better has yet been discovered by 
Irish scholars." We have many names of islands, 
such as the Cow Island, the Calf Island ; amongst 
the Mourne range of mountains we have the 
Cock Mountain, Slaih na Coileach; and the Hen 
Mountain, Sliabh na Geirce; but the trivial 
circumstances which may have suggested these 
names would now be altogether unworthy of 
inquiry. In some districts of .Scotland, which 
produce pig-nuts, the locality is called the Arans ; 
these roots are not disagreeable to the taste ; 
and as they are termed Aran nuts, or bread nuts, 
by both the Saxon and Keltic Soots, they may 
readily have registered their Erse or Gaelic name in 
such of our islands as produced them in abundance . 
The river Bannockburn, in the parish of Saint 
Ninians, N\B., is mentioned by Blind Henry, 
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who calls it the Burne of Brede, i.e., the river of 
bread, bannock being the name of a loaf, or cake 
of oatmeal, and hum the Saxon-Scotch for river 
or rivulet. "Would you not think the word bread 
was more applicable to an island than to a river ? 
The island might give us bread, it is true, and 
deny us fish; whereas, the stream might re- 
luctantly yield us fish, and withhold from us the 
Btaff of life. One of the Hebrides is named the 
Pig or Sow Island. Ireland was in ancient 
times named Muicinis; the island of swine. 
— [see Sir James "Ware's Antiquities, vol. ii., 



chap, 1, page 11.] Ton are doubtless aware 
that Scottish lairds are frequently known bv the 
names of their estates ; thus the laird of the Pig 
Island was called in his native Gaelic Mac ; but 
the young proprietor, when once in London, 
finding the Saxon equivalent, — Much, disagree- 
able, endeavoured to alter it; on which the 
old Highlanders, striking the hilts of their 
claymores, tenacious of their language and of 
their native island, would permit of no alteration. 

John Bell. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 



Johannes ee Sacbo Bosco [Queries, vol. vii., 
p. 265]. — Your correspondent "T. Harlin" will 
find brief notices of John a Sacro Bosco (John 
Holywood) in Leland, Bayle, Pitts, Dempster, 
Stanihurst, Montucla, and Ware. Some say he 
was a native of Yorkshire, others that he was a 
Scotchman; but the more competent authorities 
speak of him as having been born at Holywood, in 
the County of Dublin. All agree that he was a 
mostdistinguishedphilosopherandmathematician 
and that he lived about 1 1 80-1244. His treatise 
Be Sphaera, was the subject of many a learned 
commentary after his time. It was printed at 
Venice, in the year 1518, folio ; at Antwerp, in 
1573, 8vo; and at Cologne, in 1610, 8vo. He 
also wrote treatises on the following subjects — 
viz., Be Algorismo; Be Ratione Anni, sive de 
Compnto Eeclesiastico; and De Astrolabio. He 
died at Paris, and was interred there in the 
cloisters of the Convent of St. Maturine, known 
also as the Convent of the Holy Trinity for the 
Redemption of Captives. A sphere is appropri- 
ately engraved on his tomb, accompanied by the 



following inscriptions, which, with the trans- 
lations, have been preserved in the notices of 
Pitts and Ware: — 

" M. Christi bis C. quarto deno quater anno, 
De Sacro Bosco discrevit tempora Ramus, 
Gratia cui nomen dederat divina Johannis." 
"That Top-branch from Holy Wood tracing his line, 
Johannes entitled, by favour divine, 
Divided the jeras from Christ, as appears, 
One thousand two hundred and forty-four years." 

The above, both in the original and translation, 
seems to me rather obscure. The following, 
which is inscribed round the edges of the monu- 
ment may, perhaps, be regarded as in better taste : 

" De Sacro Bosco qui computista Johannes, 
Tempora discrevit, jacet hie a tempore raptus ; 
Tempora qui sequeris, memor esto quod morieris ; 
Si memor es plora, miscrans pro me precor, ora." 

"John Holywood, who reckon'd many a year, 
By Time arrested, lies interred here ; 
And you, who catch the moments as they fly 
On wings of Time, remember you must dye. 
If you remember what must come to thee, 
In pity weep, and weeping pray for me." 

Should Mr. Harlin wish to see an account of the 
various editions of John Holywood' s several works, 
he will find it in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 
or General Indexto British and Foreign Literature. 
He might also consult Mackenzie's Scotch Writers, 
Hutton's Bktionary, Chambers and Thomson's 
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Biogr. Dictionary of Eminent Scotchmen, and 
Chalmer's General Biogr. Dictionary. G. H. 

DictriL [Queries, vol. vii., p. 265]. — Of this 
■writer very little is known. It is conjectured 
that his Treatise of the Survey of the Provinces 
of the Earth was -written ahout the close of the 
seventh century. In it ho states that the 
Survey on which he writes had been made 
by persons commissioned by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. It is fairly enough inferred that he 
was a native of Ireland, from a passage of his 
Treatise, in which he says: " There are scattered 
about our island of Ireland some islands that are 
small, and some very small." We have never 
seen any fuller extract ftom his Treatise, which 
we regret, as the above contains truth, so far as 
it goes. It is reported that he wrote another 
treatise,D« decern QuestionibusArtis Grammatical 
As he was an Irishman, O'Reilly has, probably, 
noticed him in his account of Early Irish Writers. 
There is a very brief reference to him in Ware. 
His treatise on geography was printed at Paris, 
in 1708, under the title of Dicntili Liber de 
Mennsura Orbis Terrae, ex duobus Codd. M88. 
Bibliothecae Imperialis, nunc primum in lucent 
editus d Car. Athan. Walckenaer. G. H. 

The MacKenzies [Queries, vol. vii., p. 177]. 
In support of their claim to a descent from the 
Norman family of Fitzgerald, the clan of the 
MacKenzies produce a fragment of the records 
of Icolmkill, which, among the combatants at 
the battle of Largs in 1262, mentions "Pere- 
grinus et Hibernus nobilis ex familia Geraldin- 
orum, qui proximo anno ab Hibernia pulsus 
apud regem benigne aeceptus hinc usque in curia 
permansit et in prsefato prselio strenue pug- 
navit." They also quote a Charter from Alex- 
ander III. of the lands of Kintail to Colin 
Fitzgerald, the supposed ancestor of the Mac- 
Kcnzie family. Senex. 



Boh-fibe [vol. vi., p. 190, vol. vii., p. 77]. 
— I am of opinion that this word comes from the 
Danish baun, a beacon, and not from the burning 
of bones. The word is said to be still preserved 
in the name of Banbury and other towns in 
England. W. L. 

Bon -etbe. — Theremark of theFrench traveller 
in Ireland (quoted vol. vii., p. 77) regarding 
the fires of bones made in Connaught by children 
on some holiday, is corroborated by the following 
passage in an ancient MS. in the Harleian col- 
lection [No. 2345, col. 50] : — " In vigilia enim 
beati Johannis colligunt pueri in quibusdam 
regionibus ossa et quacdam alia immunda, et 
insimul cremant, et exinde producitur fumus in 
aere." " For on St. John's eve the boys in some 
districts collect bones and other refuse which they 
burn together, and thence great smoke is pro- 
duced in the air." This refers to the custom as 
then prevailing in parts of England. I have 
been informed that similar fires are still made on 
St John's day in some of the remote districts of 
France. SaBtrxATOB. 

Don [Queries vol. vii., p. 352]. — This is the 
Dutch duit, a word very probably brought to 
Ireland by King William the Third's soldiers. 
It is however originally Venetian, being a con- 
traction of "da otto soldi," i.e. (a piece) of 
eight soldi. Senex. 

Albavado, alias Belfast [Queries, vol vii., 
p. 352]. — The following particulars are given by 
Beeves \ Ecclesiastical Antiquities, p. 7, note] : — 
" White-church, now ShankiO, the parish which 
contains the town of Belfast. By the charter of 
James I. it was annexed to the Deanery of 
Connor, under the name of 'Ecclesia Alba de 
Vado.' In the Terrier it is called ' Ecclesia de 
Sti. Patricii de vado albo ;' and in the Ulster 
Visitation Book, ' Ecclesia de Albovaddo alias 
Belfast.' Belfastienisis. 



